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GOVERNMENT WITHOUT CONSENT 


AS the date of the general election in the Central 
African Federation draws nearer, the situation 
there becomes increasingly fraught with danger. 
It is quite remarkable with what solidarity the 
Africans have rejected the Federal franchise, and 
one has to go back to the Gold Coast cocoa boy- 
cott of 1938 to find a comparable example of a 
common front among the people. But in the Gold 
Coast the Africans were able to win redress 
through a Royal Commission and action in Parlia- 
ment, whereas in Central Africa they are at the 
mercy of the most private kind of conversations 
between Sir Roy Welensky, Lord Home and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd. 

It is now five months since the opening of the 
registration rolls for the Federal franchise, forced 
on the Africans last year in the teeth of the opposi- 
tion of the African Affairs Board. For the last 
eight weeks of that time the Federal Government 
has intensified by all the means available its cam- 
paign to induce the Africans to register on the 
Special Roll. Sir Roy Welensky himself has con- 
ducted a special tour of Barotsland and Nyasa- 
land with this object in view. The results, so far 
available, up to August Ist, are a slap in the face 
for himself and his government. 

Even in Southern Rhodesia, where the African 
hitherto has been comparatively untroubled by 
the persuasion of so-called extremists, only 690 
Africans, Asians and Coloureds out of an officially 
estimated potential of 29,000 have registered. In 
Northern Rhodesia the figures are 55 out of a 
possible 18,000, and in Nyasaland seven only out 
of an expected 7, 000. Meanwhile, European 
registrations on the ‘ordinary’ roll have soared 
to new heights; in Southern Rhodesia 69,000, in 
Northern Rhodesia a little under 20,000, and in 
Nyasaland 2,700. In face of these figures, the 
Federal Government has still failed to announce 
a firm date for the election. If, as is most 


probable, it takes place in November, then the 
figures we have quoted, with a few additions in 
the month -of August, will be the basis on which 
the Federation will be made safe for democracy. 

It has been suggested that the failure of the 
Africans to enrol is attributable to the boycott 
of the Federal election advocated by the African 
National Congresses, a boycott enforced, it is said 
in some quarters, though with little evidence, by 
a campaign of personal intimidation. But to 
say this is to admit that the influence of the 
Congresses is paramount, and that of the Federal 
and territorial governments negligible, amongst 
Africans. And such an admission accords ill with 
past attempts to belittle the importance of these 
African organisations. 

It is all the more astounding then that Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd should have refused the British 
Parliament the opportunity to discuss the new 
franchise for Northern Rhodesia before it becomes 
an accomplished fact. The Northern Rhodesian 
Government’s proposals, published in its White 
Paper of March last,! are a faithful copy of the 
Federal Franchise, with the addition of a number 
of electoral curliques which make them probably 
the most complicated set of voting qualifications 
existent in the world to-day. They have been 
debated in the Northern Rhodesian Legislature 
and have received there the rubber-stamp 
approval of the Chief Secretary and the officials, 
and the uncompromising rejection of the African | 
Representative Members. To them and to others 
of the constitutional proposals in the White Paper 
the United Federal Party has thrown up a dust- 
cloud of criticism, designed, we are convinced, to 


. cover a general satisfaction with them which will 


make possible their acceptance at a later stage 
as an act of magnanimous compromise. It is 


1For details, see Venture, May, 1958, page 8, 


very much to be feared that Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
;+mmune until too late from the criticism of Parlia- 
ment, intends to adopt these proposals with only 
minor modifications. 

It is true that he has glossed his arbitrary atti- 
tude with the air of sweet reasonableness of which 
he is a master. He has said in the House that 
the constitutional changes in Northern Rhodesia, 
for which the British Parliament still has sole 
responsibility, will be enacted by two Orders in 
Council, only one of which will be promulgated 
during the current Parliamentary Recess; and that 
the House, if it wishes, will have the opportunity 
of bringing both Orders under fire when the 
second of them is debated. This is arrant 
hypocrisy. To decide the nature and boundaries 
of the constituencies will involve passing judg- 
ment on the controversial principles of * ordinary ’ 
and ‘ special’ constituencies and the cross-vote as 
envisaged in the White Paper; and must dictate 
the size and composition of the Legislative 
Council The decision on the franchise will in- 
volve a ruling on other vital issues, the dual roll, 
and the devaluation of the ‘ special’ votes. Once 
these have been promulgated, the second Order 
will make provision for the selection and com- 
position of the Executive Council, the powers of 
the Governor, the delegation of further powers in 
certain subjects from the Secretary of State to the 
territorial Legislature. These are important 
matters but the dispositions to be contained in 
the first Order are vital to them. 


Moreover, the first of these Orders is to be pro- 
mulgated specifically, by the Secretary of State’s 
own admission, to enable the Northern Rhodesian 
Government to embark on the registration of 
electors and the delineation of constituencies at 
the earliest possible moment. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
said in the course of the debate on August Ist 
that if Parliament later rejected his decisions in 
these matters ‘the only harm which will have 
been done will be that a great deal of work by 
busy people in Northern Rhodesia will have been 
wasted.’ The qualifications are to be promul- 
gated, the constituencies to be defined, the voters 
invited to register and the bitter disappointment 
of the Africans allowed to gather force—and 
theoretically all this can be brought grindingly to 
a halt if, in November or December next, Parlia- 
ment so decides. But it is inconceivable that this 
will be allowed to happen. What Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd is really saying is that once again, as in 
Kenya, he intends to impose, without prior Parlia- 
mentary discussion, and by means of the steam- 
roller of his obedient Conservative majority, pro- 
posals which will almost certainly be unacceptable 
to the Africans. 


In the debate in the Commons on August Ist, 


the Labour speakers made no attempt to dissect 
the White Paper proposals. All they asked for 
was time. With moderation and a deep sense of 
urgency, they asked the Secretary of State to 
extend the life of the existing Legislative Council 
by a few months so as to remove the need for 
haste and make possible a full debate in the 
Commons after the Recess; and for this proposal 
they quoted the precedent of 1953 when exactly 
this was done. But Mr. Lennox-Boyd blandly 
and without argument ignored their request. In 
the Northern Rhodesian Protectorate, as already 
in the Federation, we are again to see installed 
the principle of government without the consent 
of the governed. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


bee Report of the Parliamentary delegation to 


the West Indies was published shortly after 
the official announcement of the result of Dr. 
Jagan’s recent negotiations with the Colonial 
Office; but members of the delegation visited 
British Guiana before Jagan left for England, and 
the Report was written some time before the nego- 
tiations ended. In view of this some of the all- 
party delegation’s comments are of special 
interest. 

They make clear their anxiety about both 
political and economic conditions in British 
Guiana. Politically they realise that there is no 
present alternative to the Jagan Government and 
that there is a unanimous demand for constitu- 
tional advance. They suggest that if funds are 
not made available to enable the Development 
Plan to be carried through, then Jagan may well 
resign and leave the odium of further restrictions 
to the Governor, as neither Burnham nor anyone 
else would accept office on such conditions. They 
give a grim picture of conditions in British Guiana 
and of the urgent need for considerable capital 
resources. The view is reinforced by a report by 
an I.L.O. expert, based upon conditions in British 
Guiana in 1956. This report gives a warning of 
a probable serious worsening of the employment 
situation. He reported some 17 per cent. of the 
labour force wholly unemployed with a large pro- 
portion in addition only partially employed. Since 
then the bauxite works have reduced their number 
of employees and there has been a serious reces- 
sion in the timber industry. Over 6,000 children 
will shortly be leaving school and joining the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

In view of all this it is astounding that the 
Government should have restricted their loan offer 
to £54m. It is generally felt that at the very least 
£6m. should have been offered to cover the essen- 
tial immediate needs for external loans. 

The Government’s proposal to set up a com- 
mittee in British Guiana to recommend the form 


constitutional advance should take seems un- 
necessarily long winded. Some indication might 
have been given of action that the Governor might 
take straight away, while agreeing to fuller dis- 
cussions later when British Guiana’s future rela- 
tionship to the West Indies’ Federation might also 
have been considered. At the moment British 
Guiana’s adherence to the Federation cannot be 
regarded by the Federal Government as an un- 
mixed blessing. There are the racial problems 
involved in the addition of a large East Indian 
population, and there are the urgent problems of 
British Guiana’s overwhelming capital needs. 


Lennox-Boyd is precipitating a further con- 
stitutional crisis by his—and the Treasury’s— 
attitude. As the delegation points out, Jagan had 
accepted responsibility, and there were moderat- 
ing influences in his party who were anxious to 
work for a steady advance. This may now have 
been thrown away. 


THE ADEN PROTECTORATE 


W HATSOEVER the course of events in Iraq, 
Jordan and Lebanon, the-southern part of the 
Arabian peninsula continues to provide anxiety 
to the British Governmet. The Sultan of Lahej, 
the principal state in the Aden Protectorate, 
decided after a two months’ sojourn in London 
that the amenities of Milan were more attractive, 
co-incident with a request from Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
that the Sultan, Sir Ali bin Abdul Karim, K.B.E., 
should confer with him on the defection to the 
Yemen of a substantial portion of the Sultan’s 
forces, together with some £10,000. The Sultan’s 
failure to respond was swiftly followed by the 
announcement that British recognition of him had 
been withdrawn, and that he was henceforth 
banned from his territory, the Protectorate and 
Aden Colony. Although the action of the British 
Government was recognised by the Labour 
Opposition as inevitable, no one suggests that the 
banning of the Sultan in any way solves the 
serious problems which confront us in Lahej. 


Evidence of disaffection and subversion in the 
Protectorate, not confined to Lahej, is hardly sur- 
prising, for Colonel Nasser’s racially magnetic 
propaganda has powerfully stimulated the recur- 
rent Yemeni claim to the Protectorate area. 
Offsetting this to some extent is the continued 
fidelity of other Protectorate rulers, four of whom 
‘on their own initiative’ have been in London and 
have had cordial conversations with the Colonial 
Secretary. Not only do they support the proposed 
federation of Protectorate territories (first ad- 
vanced by H.M.G. some time ago, although 
angrily denounced by the Yemen Government), 
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but they have also pleaded for more tangible 
encouragement of their co-operation in resisting 
Yemeni frontier attacks and internal Protectorate 
subversion. 


It can be argued that even as our military inter- 
vention in Jordan was motivated by the honour- 
able desire to befriend a friend and frustrate 
unscrupulous infiltratin menacing his throe and 
government, so is it legitimate and expedient to 
strengthen the authority of the rulers we recognise 
in the Protectorate and to deal vigorously with 
foreign subversion. Technically that may be 
correct, but what would the position be if it were 
found either that most Protectorate inhabitants 
sympathised with the Sultan of Lahej, or only 
refrained from active support of Yemeni claims 
because they disliked the present Yemen regime? 
That hypothesis should not be scored, for, while 
it seems incongruous that an autocratic monarchy 
should be in some kind of federation with the 
United Arab Republic, possibly reluctantly con- 
ceded by the Imam and King to popular opinion, 
yet this may encompass an emotionally charged 
disposition that could flood over the border 
throughout the Protectorate. 


Perhaps the reported talks between Aden and 
Yemen representatives at Emperor of Ethiopia’s 
summer palace were concerned as much with the 
urgent need to avoid border clashes as with an 
understandable hope by the King to induce British 
appreciation of the fact that, paradoxically, if only 
the British were reasonable before it was too late, 
he could become an ally against iconoclastic 
Nasser! 


Political currents in this area are complex and 
hazardous. Although we respect the contention 
of H.M.G. that no general demand exists in the 
Protectorate for union with the Yemen and that 
treaty obligations with the Protectorate rulers 
must be honoured, it would still be wise for 
Britain to consider the future of the Protectorate 
outside of permanent British contro]. An assur- 
ance, for instance, that if independent investigation 
demonstrated a general desire within the Protec- 
torate for association or union with the Yemen 
we would consider amendment of existing treaties 
to ensure implementation of that desire, providing 
this incorporated a sound means of guaranteeing 
the military neutralisation of the Protectorate 
area, is neither unreasonable nor impracticable. 
This would not necessarily preclude either interim 
steps toward internal Protectorate federation or 
federation between the Protectorate and the 
Yemen. On the other hand it could substantially 


‘minimise the liability of our difficult position being 


exploited and do something to restore or enhance 
British influence in the Middle East. 
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What Next in 


By JOAN 


HAT makes a country ‘ multi-racial’ has never 

been defined. It is, however, difficult to oelieve 
that a territory like langanyika would qualify, as 
it has 127,000 non-Africans in a total population of 
8,456,000. 

The British Conservative Party attempt thus to 
designate it and therefore, by implication from 
Conservative policy elsewhere, to exclude the objec- 
tive of democratic self-government, is introducing a 
new element of racialism in the Trust Territory and 
jeopardising the effective future of members of 
minority groups. Although Labour Party policy in 
plural societies, as in all others, aims at democratic 
independence, the fact that there has been no official 
Government statement as to what the future of 
plural societies is to be makes the question of the 
official designation of Tanganyika a very important 
one. It is for this reason that the first aim of the 
major nationalist organisation in the territory is for 
the country to be declared an African state. 


Racial Harmony 


Despite many isolated incidents of racial dis- 
crimination in hotels and similar places, and despite 
the customary segregation by race in schools and 
hospitals, Tanganyika has a tradition of racial har- 
mony. In fact, the absence of bitterness between 
the racial groups, which is most noticeable to any 
visitor from the north or the south, stems mostly 
not from good race relations but from the absence 
of them. Educationally, economically and politic- 
ally the territory is more backward than the other 
British East Africa colonies, and this, together with 
the small number of European settlers, has meant a 
real absence of conflict or competition. 

Since the formation of the Tanganyika African 
National Union in 1954, the political scene has 
changed a great deal. The resigned acceptance to 
Government edicts which was so marked—probably 
the result of the history of conquest and brutal 
suppression of revolts under German rule—is no 
longer the dominant feature of the political scene. 
The people now believe that they can obtain control 
of their own destiny. Julius Nyerere, the leader of 
TANU, laid the basis for this hope; he taught that 
change could be achieved peacefully if the people 
demonstrated through a political organisation and 
he formulated a programme of very gradual con- 
stitutional progress. 

The card membership of TANU is in the region 
‘of 200,000 despite the fact that TANU has been 
banned or refused registration in a considerable 
number of districts. Apart from this, the size of its 
demonstrations both in Dar-es-Salaam and in out- 
lying parts may not indicate a strong, disciplined 
force, but they certainly indicate a new political 
awareness on the part of the African people. 

With the secondary schools turning out fewer than 
150 African pupils from the top form each year, 


Tanganyika? 
WICKEN 


speedy development towards self-government ob- 
viousiy presents difficulties! Yet, these figures in 
themselves give an urgency to the demands for 
change whicn can only be fully appreciated by those 
most vitally concerned. The early demands of 
TANU took some account of this twin difficulty by 
asking for constitutional changes which would in- 
crease African influence in the Government while 
still leaving control with the civil servants. 


TANU Policy 


Since then, TANU has increased in strength and 
influence among tae Africans. It has mustered 
enormous demonstrations which have assembled ana 
dispersed peacefully. It has given evidence to the 
United Nations and submitted its case again and 
again to the British and Tanganyikan Governments. 
Government reaction to Mr. Nyerere has varied 
between listing him as a prohibitive speaker, securing 
a conviction for criminal libel, and nominating him 
as a member of the Legislative Council—from which 
he resigned after a few months. The attitude to the 
demands of TANU has, however, been consistent. 
They have ignored the demands but taken advantage 
of every possible excuse to restrict its organisation 
and influence. 

In the face of its continued failure to achieve the 
most moderate demands, TANU’S policy has gradu- 
ally changed. By 1956, their target date for inde- 
pendence as reported to the United Nations Trustee- 
ship Council had been reduced to 12 years. In 
February, 1958, the Annual Conference dropped the 
demand that the Administrative Authority announce 
a target date for independence on the grounds that 
“We (TANU) have given the necessary confidence 
to the people that self-government shall be achieved 
and we have done everything on our part to see that 
self-government shall be achieved without bitterness. 
It is now up to the people of Tanganyika to 
announce a target date for independence.’ 

The Conference then went on to demand an elected 
majority in the Legislative Council next year and 
a majority of ministerial posts in the Government 
at the same time. 

The Conference also changed its policy as regards 
the elections which are to be held in 1958 and 1959, 
and decided to participate, despite their objections 
to the franchise regulations and to the continuation 
of the old parity arrangements. In other words, 
they now think that they stand a chance of winning 
at least some of the African seats in the Legisla- 
tive Council despite the severely restricted franchise. 

Until now, there has been no effective political 
opposition to TANU. The United Tanganyika Party 
which was formed by the nominated Representative 
Members of the Legislative Council more than two 
years ago has not achieved any notable success. It 
claims to have more African than non-African mem- 
bers, although its leadership does not include any 
prominent Africans. Understandably, the U.T.P. is 


more cautious than TANU, but it too has recently 
amended its policy in the light of the changed atmo- 
sphere. Its first statement of aims recorded a desire 
“to evolve the most suitable form of franchise for 
the circumstances of Tanganyika and to resist all 
proposals which would lead to the domination of one 
racial group over the others.’ The policy statement 
of October, 1957, says, however, ‘ The Party believes 
in universal adult franchise, achieved gradually on 
the basis of a qualitative vote.’ It talks, too, of the 
introduction of non-racial schools, and the building 
of a‘ Tanganyikan nationality,’ and demands a target 
date for independence. In other words, tthe U.T.P. 
policy (which in effect represents European policy in 
this territory) gives some basis for Mr. Nyerere’s 
tepeated statements that the minorities in Tangan- 
yika are the most reasonable anywhere in Africa. 


African National Congress 


The Government, however, persists in dragging 
behind the most conservative of the political group- 
ings, and the apparent failure of ‘moderation’ to 
have any infuerce has led to the beginnings of a 
new opposition. For some time, there has been a 
reactive group within TANU which has been dis- 
satisfied with the non-racial attitude of Mr. Nyerere 
and his political ‘ moderation.’ 


This group, under the Presidency of Mr. Zuberi 
Mtemvu has now decided to break away and form 
the African National Congress. Their first. policy 
statement starts by saying, ‘The African National 
Congress stands for a purely African indigenous 
State. . . . It is not our intention nor will it be to 
drive the non-indigenous away from this country nor 
is it our intention to deprive them of their right to 
vote. What we mean is that as far as our Party is 
concerned, these people shall not be allowed to 
participate in the governing of this country. We 
do not recognise them as full citizens of this 
COUNTY. gli 07 

The A.N.C. says that the majority fear of minority 
domination can be settled by granting self-govern- 
ment to the Africans now. The responsibility for 
killing the fears of the minority will then be the 
responsibility of the Africans. To suggest entrenched 
clauses would be to ‘distrust African integrity and 


goodness.’ 
The A.N.C. statement is confused and badly 
written. It can be logically destroyed very easily. 


This will not destroy the A.N.C. ‘Self-government 
now’ is an attractive panacea for dissatisfied people, 
and it is notoriously easy in the plural societies of 
East Africa to fan racial passions. 


The Tanganyika A.N.C. is the first nationalist 
African political organisation which has declared 
itself to be a racialist body. It has been refused 
registration by the Government. What is important, 
however, is how far it will be able to make headway 
in the country as a whole. The A.N.C. claims a 
membership of 500 now. But it will probably have 
to start its organisation from scratch and for the 
time being the strong emotional attachment towards 
Julius Nyerere will make it difficult for the A.N.C. 
to make much progress. 


Nonetheiess, the existence of this organisation with 
the simplicity of its slogans, is a very real danger 
to the building of a non-racial democracy in Tan- 
ganyika. Labour Party spokesmen have long been 
warning the Government that unless TANU was 
recognised and some notice taken of its reasonaole 
demands, the Government would find itself having 
to take account of a differeat type of organisation. 
Perhaps now that this has happened, they will realise 
that persecution of a realistic organisation, even if 
it does challenge the fundamentals of colonialism, 
does not provide an answer. 


TANU heg now dropped its demands for a target 
date for independence. This does not mean that the 
need for one has passed. There might still be time 
for a new situation to be created if the Tanganyika 
Government would recognise TANU and negotiate 
with it. On the declared aim of ultimate democratic 
self-government, on the basis of one man one vote, 
negotiatiens about a time-table could be fruitful and 
lead to a new era of co-operation. 


A constitutional conference in which TANU is 
represented is an urgent necessity, and it should be 
held after the September elections, regardless of the 
results of these elections. Other groups can be 
brought into such discussions, but for TANU to be 
left out, even if the restricted franchise resulted in 
the defeat of its candidates, would make a mockery 
of the whole thing. 


In such a conference Britain should aim not at 
the indefinite delay of independence but at the draw- 
ing up of such a time schedule as will give an oppor- 
tunity for a rapid expansion of the number of people 
with the educational basis to take a full part in the 
running of the country. This will necessitate giving 
educational expansion—particularly adult educa- 
tion—very high priority. Financial assistance will 
be needed from outside, but it is probable that some 
funds could, without difficulty, be raised locally for 
this purpose. It is reported that the Government has 
refused offers by some African authorities to levy 
subsidies for education and is raising difficulties 
about the proposal to start a workers’ college on the 
lines of Ruskin College. Tanganyika cannot be held 
back from the political movement which is sweeping 
across Africa. All that can be done is to make her 
citizens better able to cope with the problems which 
it brings. 


The situation in Tanganyika is showing signs of 
deterioration. The recent incidents at Geita, where 
a gathering of about 6,000 people was dispersed by 
the police with baton charges and tear gas, are an 
indication of the urgency of the problem. A real 
understanding of the aspirations of the people, as 
represented by TANU, and a real attempt to give 
the people a better understanding of the needs of a 
self-governing country must be achieved. The 
opportunity to save Tanganyika from the bitterness 
which pervades the political atmosphere in territories 
to the north and to the south is in danger of slipping 
away. We must act quickly and in such a manner 
that ou- acknowledgment of the equal rights of all 
human beings is obvious to all. 183 


N August 31st, 1957, was launched the latest 

independent democratic state in the British 
Commonwealth—the Federation of Malaya. Séveral 
reasons combine to make the progress of this experi- 
ment in democracy a matter of exceptional interest. 
First, there is the Federation’s geographical setting, 
right in the centre of a-ring of indedendent nations 
in South-east Asia. There lies Indonesia to the south 
and west, Thailand to the north, Burma to the north- 
west and South Vienam to the north-east. Further 
away are the two great nation states Of Asia, each 
pursuing its social revolution in ifs own way, India 
through democratic institutions, China by means of 
a centralised Communist dictatorship. 

As if to underscore the significance of the long- 
term battle between democracy and Communism in 
that part of the world, there stood the Communist 
insurrection—in its ninth year last August—to chal- 
lenge the strength and wisdom of the new state. 
And to make the task. of the country’s democratic- 
ally elected leaders more complex, history has 
endowed the Federation with a: mixed population. 
Of a total of 6,380,000 in 1957, 3,094,000 were 
Malays and Indonesians, 2,412,000 Chinese, 774,000 
Indians and Pakistanis, while the rest came from 
diverse origins. Recent events in many parts of the 
world—Ceylon and Cyprus for instance—have 
shown how explosive ethnic diversity can be in 
certain circumstances. 


Malaya’s Assets : 

Not all the political chips, however, are staked 

against Malaya. The economic resources: of the 
country are substantial. Her two major and well- 
developed industries—rubber and tin—provide her 
with a fairly high, if fluctuating, standard of living. 
Wages of unskilled labour in Malaya, for instance, 
are between three and four times the general Asian 
average. Further, there are substantial tracts of 
unused land awaiting development by Malaya’s 
growing population. This will help to stave off, 
for possibly a generation, the blight of Malthus now 
afflicting so many parts of Asia. 
_ An advantage of considerable value that Tunku 
Rahman’s government inherited from the British was 
an administrative machinery which was a going’ con- 
cern. One of the tragedies which befell so many 
newly independent states was the collapse of the 
administration once the foreign power withdrew. 
Thus the activities of political leaders were largely 
confined to public expression of noble sentiments 
and praiseworthy intentions. The means whereby 
these aims could be realised, namely, an effective 
civil service, were not present. 

One year has passed since the independent state 
of Malaya was proclaimed. This period is too short 
to enable one to draw firm conclusions about what 
the final shape of things will be. Nevertheless cer- 
tain landmarks stand out clearly in the picture and 
these are worth noting. 

By far the most significant landmark of the year 
was the Malayan Government’s grim resolve to fight 


ONE YEAR OF MER 


the Communist insurrection to the finish. There 
is little doubt that the British Government’s decision 
to transfer power in 1957 was both wise and timely. 
Before the transfer, British and Malayan armed 
forces had succeeded in containing the dispersed 
guerilla units of the Malayan Communist’ Party. 
But these were, even on the military front, by no 
means a spent force. Politically the M.C.P. could 
rally people under the banner of nationalism so long 
as British powér remained. : 


Success Against the Communists 


- After the proclamation of Merdeka (freedom), the 
M.C.P. found the ground cut from under their feet. 
It was not possible for the Communists to claim that 
the ‘new State enjoyed a bogus independence when 
the Malayan Government obtained recognition both 
by China and the Soviet Union. No longer was it 
possible to prop up the flagging morale of their 
jungle troops with the pretence that their’s was a 
fight for Malayan freedom. It was, therefore, not 
unexpected that the M.C.P. wished to call off the 
shooting war. In their plea for a ‘ negotiated settle- 
ment’ it became clear that what the Communists 
wanted was freedom for their men to subvert the 


‘new democratic state in return for a promise to lay 


down their arms. 


If Tunku Rahman had ever entertained a thought 
of coming to terms with the M.C.P., that thought 
must have been. immediately banished from his mind 
when he considered events in Singapore the previous 
year. There, because of a more liberal policy, the 
Communists were able to capture major strongholds 
in workers’ and students’ organisations, and set in 
train developments which culminated in two major 
riots with much loss of life and property. Accord- 
ingly the Tunku announced that he was willing to 
meet the Communists only to discuss surrender 
terms. 

When this offer was rejected, the jungle war in- 
creased in intensity. A year’s campaigning pro- 
duced results which could not have been anticipated 
before even by the most optimistic. _Demoralised 
bands of guerilla units, including for the first time 
their hard-core leadership, judged the fight as lost 
and surrendered. By the end of July, 1958, it was 
estimated that the M.C.P. could not muster more 
than 1,500 scattered troops as against some 11,000 
in the hey-day of their rebellion. Not only is the 
military position hopeless for the M.C.P., but it is 
now possible, for the first time in ten years, to talk 
realistically of winding up the jungle war. In these 
circumstances, it is naive for the M.C.P. and their 
sympathisers-now to ask for a ‘negotiated settle- 
ment’ of a war already lost. 

In other fields of activity, the Malayan Govern- 
ment’s policy has been to avoid any sharp break 
with the past. Much of the work has consisted 
of advancing the policies which the present elected 
Ministers had laid down prior to Merdeka. Educa- 
tion is perhaps the most strategic ministry in the 
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process of building a nation out of Malaya’s diverse 
races. 

The last twelve months have seen an intensification 
of effort to implement the ‘ Razak Pian.’ In brief, 
the Plan proposes the tightening up of the Federa- 
tion’s 5,000 scattered and varied schools into a 
national system of education. These schools had 
hitherto taught in a number of tongues—Malay, 
Mandarin, Tamil and English—followed no standard 
syllabus and observed varying standards of teaching 
and systems of control. The whole problem, as can 
well be imagined, bristles with the most terrifying 
complexities, solutions: to which must rest on 
balances and compromises between different groups 
and interests. Though the principle of unifying the 
system is a laudable one, it is by no means clear 
whether the wisest and most viable balance has been 
struck. Certainly in the course of the year, the 
execution of the plan has not been as adept as it 
could be and there were protests from both Chinese 
and Malay educationalists, strikes and demonstra- 
tions by students. The trade union representing 
Malay teachers called upon its members to resign 
from the United Malay National Organisation, the 
principal party of Malaya’s coalition government, 
because of alleged tardiness in promoting secondary 
education in the medium of the Malay language. 


Economic Position : 

On.:the economic front, the last twelve months 
produced very mixed results. The two major indus- 
tries declined. The tin industry is in sore straits with 
some 10,000 workers-(about a quarter of the normal 
labour force) unemployed. This is the result of 
restriction of tin output administered under an inter- 
national agreement designed to bolster up sagging 
_prices. Output in the first quarter fell from 14,780 
tons (1957) to 11,754 tons. Prices declined slightly, 
some 6 per cent. during the corresponding period. 
Rubber prices fell from 91 cents per Ib. in August, 
1957, to 74 cents mid-July, 1958, but production was 
maintained. The threat of war developing from the 
Middle East crisis sent prices scurrying upwards for 
a while. 

Other branches of activity showed steady progress. 
In rice cultivation, 901,00 acres were sowed in the 
1957-58 season as compared with 886,000 acres the 
previous year. Yields per acre continued to increase. 
A Land Development Authority was established to 
undertake the clearance and settlement of Malaya’s 
virgin lands. About £550,000 was allotted for this 
work, a bagatelle in proportion to the tasks ahead. 
A recent investigation into the working of the land 
administration revealed glaring deficiencies, and it is 
to be hoped that remedies will be applied with 
vigour. In July, 1958, the Federation Government 
successfully concluded negotiations with an Ameri- 
can bank for: the loan of £3.5m. to develop port 
facilities in Klang, a major outlet for Central 
Malaya. In Kuala Lumpur, the Federal capital, a 
tremendous building boom developed after Merdeka, 
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with multi-storied buildings mushrooming all over 
the place. 


The political strength of the government depended 
in the past on the sentiments of a predominantly 
Malay electorate. In 1954, when members of the 
present Assembly landslided to victory in the general 
elections, Malay voters formed 84 per cent. of a 
total of 1,128,000. The new Constitution liberalised 
the conditions under which non-Malays—principally 
Chinese and Indians— could gain citizenship and 
franchise. A further 721,000 have since been added 
to the register of citizens and 81 per cent. of these 
are Chinese, 16 per cent. Indians. It is therefore 
likely that the non-Malay voting strength will be 
considerably greater at the next general elections, 
though it will still form the minority. 


Local government elections show that the United 
Malay Nationalist Organisation (UMNO) still retains 
the overwhelming support of the Malays, despite the 
defection of large numbers of Malay teachers. The 
Chinese, who live in towns, have no great love for 
the UMNO’s partner in the coalition government, 
the Malayan Chinese Association. Generally they 
are willing to vote for any acceptable alternative to 
the M.C.A., especially local groups of the Malayan 
Labour Party which has been scoring successes in 
the towns. Recently there has been a complete 
change in the M.C.A. leadership, doubtless made in 
a bid to win back mass support. The Malayan 
Indian leadership does not amount to anything; it 
is engaged in interminable faction squabbles. 


To sum up, the greatest achievement of the elected 
Malayan leaders has been to maintain the authority 
and integrity of the State. There has been no run- 
ning down of the administrative machinery. Telling 
blows have been delivered against the enemies of 
Malayan democracy—the M.C.P.—and both mili- 
tarily and politically, the fight has been pressed 
home with far greater success than was achieved 
during the period of British rule. 


At the same time, new and larger problems are 
looming over the horizon, the shapes of which are 
only now beginning to define themselves. There is 
the vast problem of building a nation out of the 
diverse races inhabiting the country. There is the 
problem of economic development. At the same 
time, political democracy necessarily demands a 
reduction in the glaring inequalities of wealth and 
opportunity and the promotion of social justice. 
The government’s efforts in these directions, though 
they show an encouraging sense of awareness, have 
been on the whole tentative and hesitant. 


Perhaps in the years to come, the leaders may 
gather courage and address themselves to these tasks 
with greater energy and resolution than have hither- 
to been displayed. One hopes that this will come 
about, for if democracy is to win the long-term battle 
against Communism, it must prove itself no less 
competent than its adversary in bringing about the 
social revolution that all Asia now demands of its 
governments. 185 


Correspondence 


Malaya’s Assets 
MALAYA’S ECONOMIC STATE 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 

Sir,—The following general observations on the 
situation in the Federation of Malaya may be of 
interest to your readers. 

In 1956 (Ann. Report F. of M.) Malaya exrorted 
tin to the value of £55,032,000, which made up 
20 per cent. of the total exports of the country. 
From these exports some £7,029,000 accrued to the 
Government as revenue from tin export duties. Last 
year, although total exports were less by some 3,224 
tons, the total value of exports remained well 
above £46,000,000. This buoyancy of the tin 
industry has not, however, been maintained, for the 
International Tin Agreement, 1953, which came into 
force on July Ist, 1956, has since January Ist this 
year been enforcing the restriction of production in 
Malaya’s tin mines. 

The objectives of the Agreement are given as 
(Government Printer, K.L., 1958) ‘(a) to prevent 
or alleviate widespread unemployment or under em- 
ployment and other serious difficulties which are 
likely to result from maladjustment between the 
supply of and demand for tin; (b) to prevent exces- 
sive fluctuations in the price of tin and to achieve 
a reasonable degree of stability of price on a basis 
which will secure long-term equilibrium between 
supply and demand; (c) to ensure adequate supplies 
of tin at reasonable prices at all times; and (d) to 
provide a framework for the consideration and 
development of measures to promote progressively 
more economic production of tin while protecting 
tin deposits from unnecessary waste or premature 
abandonment.’ 

To Malaya as the world’s biggest producer of tin 
these objectives are of great importance, for the tin 
industry employed 40,160 workers and was apart 
from the rubber industry and government services 
the largest employer of labour. But as the table 
shows, since last December the number of mines in 
operation has decreased alarmingly and several 
thousand workers have been sacked in consequence 
of the restrictions. 


Number of Tin Mines Working and 
Labour Force. 


Other Produc- Labour 
Dredges Mines tion Force 
(1) (1) Tons (1) 

Deca OS lee a2 10 631 6,963 37,000* 
Jan., 1958 .. 76 610 Sei 36,585 
Feb. > cL 498 4,135 33,000* 
Matsa 69 501 4,334 33,000* 
April _,, 63 471 4,536 29,367 
May ,, 54 470 n.a. 27,800* 
June __se,, wecs 46 403 3,415*  25,940* 


Sources (1) Monthly Statistical Bulletin F. of M. 
(to April). Remaining data from Malay Mail. 
* Anproximate. 


The Alliance government has in this slump a 
problem to tax the ingenuity and ability of the most 
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experienced administration, but it displays no undue 
concern over the 10,000 unemployed, or over the 
loss of revenue to the country. Its attitude is rather 
one of complacency. As Mr. Ong Yoke Lin 
(Minister of Labour and Social Welfare) has said 
(Official Report, Fed Leg. Co., 17th-18th March, 
col. 4338): ‘ Because a man is retrenched, it does not 
mean that he cannot find other ways of supporting 
himself. There is as yet no evidence of distress 
among retrenched tin miners which would necessitate 
relief measures. There is already some evidence that 
the Tin Restriction Scheme is having the desi-ed 
effect of arresting the decline in price.’ This view 
has been reiterated by a spokesman from the Federa- 
tion Labour Department (Malay Mail, June 26th). 

The businessmen who depend on the prosperity 
of the industry for their livelihood are not of the 
same complacent views. As the Chairman of the 
Associated Chinese Chambers of Commerce has 
declared (Malay Mail, July 28th), ‘. . . Tin restric- 
tion has caused much anxiety to traders everywhere 
as most of their customers are among those people 
who are being thrown out of employment.’ The 
loss of £135,000 in revenue by a large hydro-electric 
company (Straits Tires, May 23rd) is also hardly 
an indication of no economic distress as the firm’s 
1,000 employees would be ready to assert. 


The five-year development plan of the Alliance 
Government (publicly acknowledged as one of the 
‘right’ by the Prime Minister, Tunku Adbul 
Rahman) has had to be curtailed as the world prices 
of tin and rubber continue to remain low. 

A ‘tax holiday’ for pioneer industries was passed 
through the Federal Legislature on July 31st this 
year, but the wide powers given to the Minister of 
Commerce and Industry in deciding who shall 
qualify for this concession causes concern; as does 
also the fact that the minimum of £29,000 capital 
precludes the possibility of the small local pioneer 
industry qualifying for relief, an important fact, as 
the small local capitalist could well be induced 
to start pioneer industries with proper encourage- 
ment. Diversification will most certainly not follow 
automatically on this bill. It is no more than a 
dabbling on the fringe of the great problem of pro- 
viding employment for the workers of the future. 
With approximately half the population under the 
age of 21, the solving of this, together with provid- 
ing housing, education and health services, must be 
among the top priorities of any Malayan Govern- 
ment. 

Among the highlights of the Alliance government's 
nebulous policy for the people is a scheme for the 
resettlernent of persons (unspecified) in under- 
developed areas of Malaya. A certain amount has 
also been done in the sponsoring of co-operatives 
among fishermen and in rural areas, but the value 
of a co-qperative movement imposed ‘from above’ 
by the government instead of arising from the rural 
workers themselves is debatable. The Department 
of Agriculture suffers from being administratively 
top-heavy and subject to internal dissensions. This 
has meant that the Government’s policy, such as it 
is, has not been implemented to its fullest extent. 


Government departments are being gradually 


malayanised, and it would seem the generous com- 
pensation terms are acting as an incentive to leave 
rather than as compensation for loss of career as 
intended. In many cases once an officer attains the 
maximum compensation for himself (i.e. the maxi- 
mum personal profit), he retires under malayanisa- 
tion, often leaving his post vacant, to be filled as 
and when a Malayan is qualified to take it. This 
does not encourage efficiency. 

A potential danger to democratic thought in 
Malaya may well be the tendency of the Alliance 
Government to label as ‘ subversive’ any opposition 
to the Government (by which they mean the Alliance 
Party). In a statement on May 18th of this year 
the Prime Minister stated that at least 50,000 people 
in Malaya hope to overthrow the Government by 
unlawful means. This attitude of the party in power 
does not seem to encourage the development of 
healthy and active opposition parties .. . which are 
much needed in a country where in the first elec- 
tions only one opposition member was returned out 
of the 52 elected representatives of the people. 


JOHN and CHRISTINE DORE. 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
FREEDOM FOR WHAT? 


Sir,—In *Comment’ in your July issue, you refer 
to ‘a group of Malayans in London,’ some of whom 
you allege have ‘for years been the helpers and trail- 
blazers of the Malayan Communist Party, and are 
‘fellow-travellers.’ Since you also refer in your 
article to Suara Merdeka, of which I was the Editor 
until 1956, I am clearly one of those whom you had 
in mind. 

I am not, nor ever have been, a Communist or 
“fellow-traveller’ or any other of the epithets in 
the wide vocabulary of the witch-hunt. Unfounded 
rumours about me have originated from the fact that 
I was detained without charge or trial by the colonial 
authorities in Singapore from 1951 to 1953. 
Although I repeatedly demanded trial, no charge was 
ever laid against me. Obviously, one of the pur- 
poses of the colonial police (who are not socialists) 
in detaining a person as a ‘Subversive’ is to tie a 
label round his neck in an attempt to. discredit his 
future political statements. 

I suggest to. Venture that the way to deal with 
colonial problems is to discuss differences of opinion 
factually and on their merits, rather than trying to 
discredit those who hold different views by 
McCarthyite tactics. 

JOHN EBER. 


4, Gordon House Road, 
London, N.W.5. 3 


[What we said in our leading article ‘ Freedom for 
What? ” in the July issue of VENTURE has been 
supported by left-wing Socialist leaders in Singa- 
pore. We are not saying that Mr. Eber is a com- 
munist. To those interested in Mr. Eber’s views and 
activities in this country we would commend a study 
of the issues of Suada Merdeka, organ of the 
Malayan Forum, which appeared while he was its 
editor, and of any or all issues of Britain-Malaya, 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
CAMEROONS PROGRESS 


Sir,—Molly Mortimer’s article on the British 
Cameroons in the May issue of VENTURE was very 
sound factually, but seems to base its conclusions 
about Cameroons unification with Nigeria on an 
ignorance of the emotional factors involved. 


The Cameroons intelligentsia, most of whom are 
outside politics, working either as civil servants or 
for the Cameroons Development Corporation, favour 
one of two solutions, either unification with the 
French Cameroons as an independent state or tem- 
porary continuance with Colonial Office supervision 
and eventual independence in isolation. 


It is significant that Cameroonians have not yet 
had the opportunity of casting their vote for or 
against federal integration with Nigeria. Although 
the premier, Dr. E. M. Endeley, now says he favours 
federation with Nigeria—his party, until very 
recently, ostensibly based its programme on eventual 
unification with the French Cameroons. The K.P.P., 
the only party which openly offered unity with 
Nigeria, obtained only minority support, although 
they have now been able to join the K.N.C. govern- 
ment, a coalition built on shifting sands. 

Molly Mortimer quite rightly mentions fear of 
Ibo domination and this is as real today as it was 
in 1955. The average British Cameroonian, when 
he thinks above tribe, regards French Cameroonians 
as of the same nation. The Nigerian, whether he 
be Ibo or Yoruba, is still a foreigner. ‘ Nigerians 
are evil men,’ ‘Nigerians behave in that manner, 
they are not friendly to us, are typical comments. 


At the next general election which will probably 
take place early in 1959 and will be the first with 
universal adult suffrage, the choice may be placed 
honestly before the electorate and the Cameroonian 
should be able to indicate whether he sees himself 
as a Cameroonian or a Nigerian. 


D. R. L. Manley. 
Rushey Ford Farm, 
Box End, Bedford. 


[Molly Mortimer writes: ‘I agree it is only too 
evident that emotions dominate national politics and 
the relationships between the Cameroons and Nigeria 
must depend on the feelings engendered on both 
sides; unification can, paradoxically only succeed, 
to the extent that Cameroonian individuality is 
recognised. Although the old ‘Kamerun idea’ 
naturally fascinates many politicians, facts may be 
against them. The North would probably still prefer 
integration with Nigeria, and the South may yet 
suffer as Nigeria is doing, from minority claims 
which will rend it apart. When one considers how 
the present boundaries, for instance, separate the 
Efiks, the Boki, and the Ejagham sneaking peoples, 
on the Nigerian side; the Mongo, the Balong and 
the Bamileke on the French side, it could be safer 
for the British Cameroons to accept federal status 
rather than risk the hazards of irredentist claims.— 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


Commonwealth Trade and Economic Aid. Con- 
cerned by the serious effect of unstable prices of raw 
materials and crops on the well-being of the Com- 
monwealth and United Kingdom trade, Labour 
initiated a valuable debate on a motion calling for 
Government policies to help stabilise prices of 
primary products, expand trade and provide more 
economic aid. 


Mr. James Callaghan said commodity prices would 
be one of the most important topics at the Common- 
wealth Conference at Montreal in September. Their 
instability had led to marked weakness in the sterliag 
area in the last two years with serious effects on 
some territories. In Rhodesia and Nyasaland it was 
anticipated the balance of payments deficit this year 
would be £21 million as against a £22 million surplus 
last year. Copper would contribute only 52 million 
to the national income compared with £92 million 
last year. In the Commonwealth as a whole develop- 
ment plans were not being carried out, and in 
Rhodesia, for example, African education was being 
slowed down. Turning to British Guiana, Mr. 
Callaghan said Dr. Jagan had recently asked for a 
development loan. The Government, having made 
it impossible for him to go to the Swiss Banking 
Corporation, which Dr. Jagan said was ready to 
offer £5 million to £6 million, was instead loaning 
£5,400,000—about £400,000 short. 

Illustrative of the general instability, New York 
spot price of cocoa had varied from 185 shillings a 
cwt. in 1957 to 342s. a cwt. in 1958. The crop had 
failed, there was a shortage and coupled with infla- 
tion this had sent the price up. Wool had varied 
between 41d. per lb. this year and 54d. a lb. in 
1957. The price of bufter in the fourth quarter 
last year was half the price two years ago. The free 
play of market forces of this sort was not in the 
best interests of the world or of producers. There 
was a good case for long-term commodity agree- 
ments. Britain should rejoin the Wheat Agreement 
Committee and the Commission on International 
Commodity Trade. The Commonwealth should also 
set up a successor. to the Colombo Plan to co- 
ordinate plans for capital development and technical 
aid for the whole Commonwealth. 


Mr. Vaughan-Morgan (Minister of State, Board 
of Trade) replied that factors outside their control 
had caused the drop in commodity prices—effects of 
the U.S. recession levelling out of production in 
Europe, stock-piling, etc. But prices of some com- 
modities had hardly fallen since 1956 and prices of 
some—like cocoa—had risen. Wheat and oil seeds 
had been fairly steady and tin had so far been held 
by the Tin Agreement from falling too steeply. 
Sharpest falls had been in-copper, lead and zinc 
in which there had been some over-production due 
to previous high prices. Butter prices had fallen 
steeply, but in sugar the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement had been a stabilising factor. The Wheat 
Agreement, he believed, could not deal effectively 
with the real problems, but the Government intended 


to take part in the International Wheat Conference 
early next year to work out a new agreement. The 
terms of reference of the Commission for Inter- 
national Commodity Trade were under review, and 
this might make it easier for Britain to join. In 
September we would take part in meetings on copper, 
lead and zinc under the auspices of the U.N. Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee on International Com- 
modity Arrangements. (July 21.) 


Northern Rhodesian Franchise. Mr. John Stone* 
house expressed Opposition fears that the Govern- 
ment would produce proposals for changes in 
Northern Rhodesian franchise qualifications in the 
recess before Parliament had discussed them. Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd replied that no irrevocable decision 
would be reached until the Commons, if they chose, 
had exercised their right to discuss his proposals. 
Changes would be introduced in two Orders in 
Council, the first being made in the recess to enable 
the Northern Rhodesian Government to proceed 
with registration or voters. That Order would be 
related to the second Order which would include 
provisions for holding an election and would not 
operate until the Commons had debated it. (Aug. 1.) 


Overseas Officers, Nigeria. Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
announced that the Government had proposed to the 
Nigerian Governments modifications of the com- 
pensation schemes to provide financial inducements 
to overseas officers to continue serving. Officers 
should get interest-free advances of 90 per cent. of 
their entitlement to compensation—half the cost to 
be met by the Government; increased use might be 
made of the device of freezing an officer’s entitlement 
to compensatiton at the point in his career when it 
was highest—the Government to meet the extra cost; 
advances on account of compensation to younger 
officers who would not benefit from the freezing 
arrangements would be abated by 20 per cent. of the 
officer’s annual salary for each year he remained in 
Nigerian Government service after the introduction 
of that Government’s compensation scheme. Cost 
to the British Government would be £1 million in the 
current financial year if all Nigerian Governments 
participated, £14 million the following year and 
diminishing sums in subsequent years. He thought 
it unwise to assume that the circumstances of a huge 
territory of over 32 million like Nigeria would be 
necessarily applicable elsewhere. (Aug. 1.) 


United Nations Children’s Fund. In reply to a 
question from Mrs. Butler asking what amounts of 
dried milk, to be supplied free by U.N.I.C.E.F., for 
the eradication of malnutrition, had been requested 
by the East African territories for the year 1958-59, 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd stated that issues totalling 
770.000 1b., 448,000 1b., and 72,000 Ib. had been 
approved by the U.N.I.C.E.F. Executive Board for 
the years 1958 and 1959 for Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda respectively. No reason for the small 
amount allocated to Uganda was given. (July 30.) 
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Guide to Books... 


A History of Africa in maps 


An Atlas of African History 
By J. D. Fage (Arnold, 30s.). 


AN atlas of African history—but is there any? 

Even Fabians, accustomed to unravelling his- 
torical muddles and mystifications, may still be for- 
given for asking that. Historians have generally 
presented us with a picture of the negro—of the 
African tout court—as a man without a past; or 
without a past worth mentioning. Colonial authori- 
ties, official and other, have generally confirmed it. 
“For countless centuries, while all the pageant of 
history swept by,’ said Lord Milverton not long 
ago, ‘the African remained unmoved—in primitive 
savagery.’ It may be an agreeable picture for those 
who shouldered the white man’s burden, especially 
for those who shouldered it honestly, in good faith, 
believing genuinely that civilisation could only stem 
from Europe; but it is not, as we know increasingly, 
a true picture. 


The cliché view of the African past—to be heard 
in its purest form, no doubt, at the bar of Meikle’s 
in Salisbury or along the verandah of the Norfolk in 
Nairobi—is that Africans remained in Stone Age 
simplicity and savagery until the coming of the 
white man to Africa some 60 or 70 years ago. These 
savages then saw civilisation for the first time. They 
hated it and then they envied it: and now—with 
nothing but the meerest veneer of experience in the 
arts of government and the building of states, the 
codification of law and the maintenance of order, 
or any other of the attributes of peoples who have 
developed from barbarism into civilisation—these 
Africans clamour suddenly for independence. Of 
course, runs the cliché view, it would be wrong to 
give it to them. They simply do not have the 
necessary formation. Only a period of European 
trusteeship—a long period, a very long period—can 
give it them. 


Over against this, Europe (if not Meikle’s bar) 
has also heard the still small voice of another and 
different view which holds that many African peoples 
over many centuries have in fact experienced pro- 
longed and constructive periods of self-government 
and statehood—not in savagery and chaos, pace 
Lord Milverton, but often enough in conditions 
which, compared with those of Europe at the time, 
were peaceful and even gentle. Heinrich Barth, 
surely the most intelligent of all the Victorian dis- 
coverers of inland Africa, was the pioneer of this 
view. Flora Shaw, who married Frederick Lugard, 
echoed it after him. Its best recent expression was 
in E. W. Bovill’s deservedly famous Caravans of the 
Old Sahara. ‘He left behind him,’ says Bovill of 
Mansa Musa, emperor of Mali, who died in 1352, 
‘an empire which in the history of purely African 
states was as remarkable for its size as for its wealth, 
and which provided a striking example of the 
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capacity of the negro for political organisation. . . 
There is nothing to show that this estimate of the 
civilisation of the old Sudan was either exaggerated 
or romantic, 


Now the last ten years or so have brought great 
advances in the study of African history in the 
millenium before European contact at the end of the 
fifteenth centry; and here comes Professor Fage, 
whose chair is at the University College of Ghana, 
to prove it with an atlas that will supersede all 
previous works of its kind. This might not be much 
of a compliment, given the paucity and poverty of 
such works, so it is fair to add that Professor Fage 
has mastered this difficult problem in atlas-making 
with a skill and scholarship and sense of form that 
are altogether admirable. Those who are aware, or 
are beginning to be aware, of the fact of African 
history before European contact and conquest will 
be able to deepen their understanding with these 
clear and thoughtful maps (drawn by Maureen 
Verity). Students, whether in Africa or Europe, 
will find them indispensable. 


Professor Fage will be the last to claim perfection 
for his atlas. In a modest foreword he explains that 
the business of teaching history in Africa taught him 
the sheer need of some kind of reliable atlas of this 
kind. He saw the many difficulties, but was ‘ at length 
persuaded that the one way to get it was to make it 
myself.’ And a very good thing too, for we are all 
in debt to him for this bold and pioneering labour. 
What was above all necessary in the present phase 
of African historical research was that someone 
should intelligently assemble most of the informa- 
tion that is clearly known, so that students and others 
might build on solid and reliable foundations, and 
this is what Professor Fage has skilfully succeeded 
in doing. 


Moreover, he has done it on a sensible scale: 62 
well-designed maps in line engraving, wisely eschew- 
ing colour which would have put the price beyond 
all normal reach, whereas now, at 30 shillings, the 
book is cheap, and thus an atlas which will be easy, 
from time to time, to revise and renew. The next 
edition, for example, will be able to add a great deal 
of information available only in the last year or so 
(and thus, presumably, after the present work was 
far advanced). Notably, it will be able to take 
account of the archeological discoveries and surveys 
of Mathew, Freeman-Grenville and others along the 
Kenya and Tanganyika coast, as well as to add 
greatly to the picture of pre-European southern 
Africa. 


It will be able, furthermore, to push back the 
starting point. Any such work has to have a more 
or less arbitrary starting point. Professor Fage 
decided to begin on the ven of the Muslim invasions 
and this, while perhaps justifiable in the light of 
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to-day’s knowledge, will not be early enough—or 
anything like early enough—in the | light of to- 
morrow’s. For already we can begin to see the 
outline of an organic and continuous growth to- 
wards civilisation in Africa south of the Sahara 
that goes back to the beginnings of the African iron 
age about 2,000 years ago. The present atlas is 
excellent on the contact and influence of the Islamic 
Arabs, but it tends to suggest that African history 
begins with them and their arrival across the desert. 
It omits—as Professor Fage himself explains—the 
influence of ancient Egypt and Meroe, although 
Meroe,the civilisation of the middle Nile, was un- 
doubtedly of great and perhaps crucial importance 
for the southward and south-westward diffusion of 
iron technology and the ideology of iron age civilisa- 
tion. 

This comparatively late starting point means the 
omission from the index of such key sites as Nok in 
Northern Nigeria—for transition to the West 
African iron age, and Kalambo in Northern 
Rhodesia—for transition to the southern African 
iron age; and the atlas tends, in consequence, to 
underestimate the indigenous sources of pre- 
European civilisation in central and southern Africa. 
Another and perhaps more reasonable criticism is 
that the atlas is comparatively weak in its references 
to the stone-building and mining cultures of the east 
and southern Africa iron age: even such late sites 
as Dhlo Dhlo and Khami go unmentioned, while 
Mapungubwe, in the northern Transvaal, is also 
omitted. One would like especially to see a map 
which showed the area of ancient mine workings 
in central and southern Africa (from the Katanga 
to the Transvaal) and compared these with the area 
of ancient ruins; and in this last matter one is less 
disposed to forgive Professor Fage, since Percy 
Wagner made such a map as long ago as 1929 and 
Professor Fouché published it as long ago as 1937. 
The old fauits of Europocentrism are still at work 
here and there: there is still. too great.a tendency 
to look at African history primarily as a reaction 
to the history of outside contacts. But these faults, 
no doubt, are inherent in the very newness of the 
subject and in much of the information relating to 
it and they can be easily corrected in subsequent 
editions. This present work, in any case, is a fine 
and welcome beginning. 


Basil Davidson 
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By Audrey I. Richards. (Faber and Faber. 42s.) 
Judy Garland used to sing a song, ‘I’m Just an 

In-between,’ which neatly summed up that unhappy, 

indeterminate state of being we call adolescence. 

This stage in an individual’s life is prolonged in 

our society, because our highly technical culture 

forces boys and girls to undertake a long period of 
training after they have reached physical maturity. 

We still seek an adequate solution to the problems 

arising from this long period of social maturation. 

But all societies have had to deal with the changes 
brought about in social relations when boys and 
girls reach sexual maturity and are expected to 
assume adult roles and behaviour. Many primitive 
peoples have ‘initiation ceremonies,’ or what Van 
Gennep called rites de passage, to mark this change 
of status. In this book Dr. Audrey Richards has 
described in great detail the Chisungu initiation 
ceremony for girls among the Bemba people of 
Northern Rhodesia. These ceremonies appear to be 
dying out under the impact of European culture and 
industrialism and we are indebted to Dr. Richards 
for this rich ammount, which was recorded in 1931. 

Formerly the Chisungu ceremony took place 
shortly after puberty and was the invariable pre- 
liminary to a young girl’s marriage, and thereby 
her assumption of an adult woman’s place in society. 
The Bemba reckon descent through the mother and 
not through the father, and a husband takes up 
residence in his wife’s village after marriage. The 
Chisungu was one of a series of ceremonies whereby 
the bridegroom joined the kin group of the bride. 
The Chisungu ceremony itself consists of a ‘long 
and rather elaborate succession of ritual acts which 
include miming, singing, dancing and the handling 
of sacred emblems.’ A number of pottery figurines 
are prepared, each with its associated song, and 
these are used to instruct the novice. 

The analysis of such complex rituals is not a 
simple matter and Dr. Richards does not interpret 
them dogmatically, but examines them in a number 
of different contexts. She thus illustrates Bemba 
ideas on sex, marriage, parenthood and tribal norms 
generally. Although presented as a contribution 
towards anthropological theory, this book will 
interest psychologists, psycho-analysts and other 
students of symbolism and ceremonial. 

W. Watson 
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